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LATE  FOREIGN  DEVELOPMENTS  .  .  . 

ARGENTINA 


The  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  Is  reported  as  generally  good,  despite  some 
rust  and  insect  damage.    Yields  are  said  to  be  above  normal  in  western  and 
southern  areas  but  irregular  in  northern  districts. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  wheat  harvest  is  making  good  progress,  and  trade  reports  continue  to 
indicate  a  production  of  around  100  million  bushels.    This  would  be  only  about  65 
percent  of  the  preceding  year's  harvest. 

RUMANIA 

Trade  sources  report  that  dry  weather  Is  retarding  fall  plowing  and  seeding 
operations,  and  that  the  government's  seeding  program  is  not  expected  to  be  fully 
achieved. 

SPAIN 

The  Cotton  Section  of  the  Spanish  Textile  Syndicate  purchased  1,200  metric 
tons  (5,500  bales)  of  Brazilian  cotton  November  10.    Of  that  quantity  300  tons 
were  from  Northern  Brazil  and  900  tons  from  Sao  paulo.    Prices  paid  for  the  North- 
ern Brazil  product  ranged  from  30.45  to  22  cents  per  pound,  and  for  the  Sao  Paulo 
product  from  15.40  to  16.30  cents  per  pound. 

GERMANY 

The  Nazi  Party  Farmers'  organization  recently  urged  "great  economy  in  the 
use  of  potatoes  since  the  1943  harvest  was  only  medium  because  of  the  long  drought. 
Potatoes  may  be  reserved  only  for  human  consumption  and  for  feeding  to  hogs. 
Chickens,  rabbits    and  othar  small  domestic  animals  must  depend  upon  kitchen  scrap. 
Permission  to  slaughter  2ov  their  own  use  will  be  granted  to  farmers  only  in 
proportion  to  the  onantities  of  potatoes  delivered. 

CHILE 

An  epidemic  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  has  broken  out  in  central  Chile  as 
a  result  of  the  importation  of  diseased  cattle  from  Argentina.    The  Chilean 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  reported  over  450  diseased  animals  in  the  country  and 
ordered  immediate  slaughter  of  all  diseased  cattle  as  well  as  strict  inspection  at 
border  stations  and  of  cattle  cars  of  state  railways.    The  Andean  passes  have  been 
temporarily  closed  to  Argentine  cattle. 


GRAINS  AND  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  •  v  A. 

„    , ;     ,  ,  Gordon  p.   Boals,    in  charge 

CANADIAN  GRAIN  SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  INCREASED 

5tilpm.en.ts  .of  Canadian  grain  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  17  weeks 
of  the  current. crop  year,  beginning  August  1,  amounted  to  about  99  million  bushels. 
This  compares  with,  less  than  10  million  bushels  shipped  during  the  same  period  of 

1942.  The  Increased  movement  reflects  the  strong  market  for  grains  in  the  United 
States,  mainly  for  feeding  purposes,    with  large  Canadian  supplies  of  these  grains, 
particularly  wheat  and  oats,  shipments  would  be  on  an  even  larger  scale  If  it  were 
not  f.or  the  limitations  Imposed  by  shipping  difficulties.  . 

Of  the.  total  movement,  about  65  percent  was  wheat;    Imports  of  that  volume 
were. made  possible  by  a  Presidential  proclamation  in  late  April  which  permitted  such 
imports . outside  of  the  wheat  and  wheat- flour  quota,  when  purchased  by  the  War  Food 
Administrator,  or  on  his  designation.    (See  also  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  3, 

1943.  )    Around  20  percent  of  the  grain  shipments  was  oats  and  14  percent  barley. 
Movement  of  grain  was  largely  made  up  of  lake  shipments,  over  75  percent  of  the  vol- 
ume reported  during  the  period  being  by  vessel,  mainly  from  Fort  Williams-Port  Arthur, 
Grain  shipments  by  rail  were  fairly  evenly  divided  between  eastern  points  and 
western  terminals  and  elevators,  with  almost. all  of  the  feed  grains  originating  in 
the  west,  and  about  75  percent  of  the  rail  shipments  of  wheat  from  eastern  elevators, 


CANADA:     Shipments  of  grain  to  the  United  States, 
August  1  -  November  25,  1943 
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ARGENTINA  REPORTS  RECORD  FEED-GRAIN  PROSPECTS 

Production  of  feed  grains  in  Argentina  is  estimated  at  a  very  high  level, 
according  to  a  preliminary  official  forecast  issued  almost  a  month  earlier  than  the 
usual  first  estimate.    The  first  regular  estimate  scheduled  for  release  December  10, 
is  expected  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  present  indications,  since  account  will  then 
be  taken  of  acreage  used  as  pasture.     An  above-average  proportion  is  expected  to  be 
cut  as  grain,  however,  since  natural  spring  pasturage  was  exceptionally  good. 
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VEGETA3LE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS  .  .  . 


,. .,- 


Fred  J.   Rossiter,    in  charge 


ARGENTINA  HARVESTS  LARGE  FLAXSEEO  CROP 

According  to  the  first  official  estimate  for  1943,  Argentina's  flaxseed 
production,  amounting  to  70, 8^ 2,000  bushels,  Is  the  largest  since  1936  and  exceeds 
last  yearns  harvest  by  11,000,000  bushels.    The  area  .sown  was  the  smallest  since 
1923.    Unusually  good  weather  prevailed  during  the  growing  season  with  the  exception 
of  heavy  frosts  In  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  when  the  plants  were  in  the  Mowerlng 
stage.    Based  on  sown  acreage,  the  yield  per  acre  is  1/2.  2  bushels-,  compared  with 
10.7  in  1942  and  10.0  for  the  5-year  average,   1937-1941,  based  on  harvested  acreage. 

Argentina  starts  another  season  with  a  heavy  flaxseed  surplus,  although  not 
so  large  as  that  of  last  year.    Trade  sources  estimate  old-crop  stocks  to  be  around 
43  million  bushels,  including  13  million  earmarked  to  be  crushed  for  fuel,  leaving  an 
exportable  surplus  of  27  million  bushels.    Probably  half  of  this  quantity  is  held  by 
the  Grain  Board  and  the  remainder  by  farmers  and  speculators  for  a  price  higher  than 
9.25  pesos  per  100  kilograms  (70  cents  per  bushel).    Producers  are  to  receive  12 
pesos  per  100  kilograms  (91  cents  per  bushel)  for  the  1943-44  crop. 


ARGENTINA:     Area,  production,  and  yield  of  flaxseed,   1932-33  to  1943-^44 


YEAR  m      'AREA  SOWN 

1,000  acres 

19  32-33   :  7,  40  I 

1933-34  :  6,853 

f934~35  .  :  9,  102 

19  35-36   :  6,573 

19  36-37   :  3,646 

'19  37-38   :  7,076 

19  38-39   ...:  6,690 

19 39-  40   :  7,600 

1940-  41   :  7,  103 

1941-  42   :  6,746 

19  42-43  !  6,  I  10 

1943-44   .lb/  5,827 


AREA  HARVESTED 

1,000  acres 

6,  39  4 
4,877 

7,  104 
5,607 
7,627 
5,3  34 
5,933 
5,  386 
5,  367 
5.7  33 
5,6  10 


PRODUCTION 

1,000  bushels 

62, 006 
62,  595 
79.720 
59  ,  445 
77,364 
5  1,0  13 
57,002 
42,533 
59,8  39 
62,989 
60,036 
70,862 


Yl ELD  PER  ACRE 
a/ 

Bus  he  Is 
9.7 
12.8 
I  I.  2 
10.6 
10.  2 
10.5 
9.6 
7.9 
I  I.  t 
I  1.0 
10.7 
12.  2 

"b/  3d  "estimate . 


Compiled  from  official  sources,    a/  Harvested  area  except  1943-44. 
c/  Not  available.    4/   1st  estimate. 

Domestic  consumption  of  flaxseed  reacned  48  million  bushels  In  1943  compared 
with  less  than  2  million  in  normal  years.     The  unusual  Increase,  was  due  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's decision  to  utilize  part  of  tlie  heavy  surplus  by  substituting  flaxseed  and 
linseed  oil  for  fuel.     Seed  was  used  as  fuel  prior  to  August  1,  when  a  Government  de- 
•cree  •prohibited  use  In  this  form  in  order  to  conserve  flaxseed  for  crushing.  At 
that  time  those  holding  contracts  for  fuel  were  urged  to  accept  wheat  to  complete 
their  unfilled  orders. 
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ARGENTINA:    Flaxseed  supply  and  utilization,   1942-43  and  1943-44 


.-  .   -.DISTRIBUTION  1942-1943  ,      19-43- 1944 

-i  :  Million  bushels    :     Million  bushels 

Carry-over  December  I  .   S3  :  43 

Product  Ion  .. .. .... '. ............ ;  U ..:  a/   ;   . ,  •  60/  '-it/  .  71 

Total   supply  .  .. '. ........... ... ... 1 29  :  .         "114  '"' 

Reserved  for  seeding   1...  - 

Exports  December  I,    1942  -'  November :  12,'.  1943  ..;«/;       -    30     ,  .:" 

Normal  consumption,  fuel,   and  shrinkage  ,         ;,48 .  ,  : 

Carry-over  December  I,    1943   :d/  43  : 

Compiled  frpm  of  flcial  sources.  ;     ' :  -   :    ..  .  - 

§/  Final  revised  estimate,  b/-  First  estimate.  £./  Includes  linseed-oil  exports  in 
•terms  of  seed,    d./  Includes  16  million  bushels  of  unused  stocks  reserved  for  fuel. 

Exports  of  flaxseed  amounted  to  26  million  bushels  during  1942-43  (December- 
November)  compared  with  12  million  the  season  before..    The  united  Kingdom  and  'the 
United  States  were  the  principal  buyers  In  both .years.     Shipments  of  linseed  oil 
were  negligible  until  1941  when  21,418,000  pounds  were  exported,  and  In  1942  they 
rose  to  73,928,000.    Complete  figures  for  the  season  Just  ended  are.  riot  available; 
however,  they. are  expected  to  show  an  Increase, 

URUGUAY  INCREASES  SUNFLOWER-SEED  ACREAGE  FOR  1943-W 

Sowing  of  the  Uruguayan  sunflower-seed  acreage  for  harvest  in  March  and  April 
1944  has  Just  been  completed.     According  to.  a  preliminary  survey  84,000  acres  were 
sown,  representing,  an  increase  of  35  percent  over  the  final  estimate  of  6'2, 000  acres 
for  the  1942-43  crop.    Only  60  percent  of  the'  1942-43  acreage  was  harvested  because 
of  the  severe  drought  that  prevailed  during  the  growing  season.    The  final  estimate 
places  tne  1942-43  production  at  16,000,000  pounds. 

All  stocks  of  sunflower  seed  have  been  exhausted  and, arrangements  made  to 
import  3,300,000  pounds  of  seed  from  Argentina*    No  basic  price  has  been  established 
for  the  1943-44  crop.    The  minimum  price  last  season  was  only  8  pesos'per  100 
kilograms  ($1.91  per  TOO  pounds,  uncontrolled  rate  of  exchange)  although  the  market 
price  went  as  high  as'  12  pesos  ($2.87).  . 

CUBAN  PEANUT  GROWERS  TO  RECEIVE  HIGHER  PRICES 

Prices  fixed  for  peanuts  sold  by  •  Cuban  growers  were,  raised  by  25  cents  (United 
States)  per  100  Spanish  pounds  (101.43  pounds,  avoirdupois)  as  provided  in  a  Govern- 
ment resolution  published  .November  4,   1943..    Prices  of  Spanish-type  peanuts  thus  are 
Increased  to  $4.05  per  100  Spanish  pounds,  in  the  shell,  compared  with  $3.80  previ- 
ously this  year,  $3.40  in  1942,  and  $2.25  in  1941.    Prices  of  Chlho  (native  type) 
peanuts  were  fixed  at  $3.80  per  100-  Spanish  pounds  compared  with  the  old  prices  of 
.$3.55,  $3.15,  and  $2.00,  respectively. 
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Local  buyers  receive  35  Cents  per  100  pounds  to  cover  costs  of  handling  the 
seed,  assimilating  small  lots,  disseminating  planting  instructions,  obtaining  bags, 
and  rendering  other  services.    Since  existing  ceiling  prices  on  oil  are  to  remain 
unchanged,  the  effect  of  the  new  order  Is  to  reduce  the  profit  margin  of  the  crushers. 

The  1943  summer  peanut  crop,  which  constitutes  about  80  percent  of  the  total, 
has  already  been  sold  and  will  not  be  affected  by  the  rise  in  prices.  Harvesting  of 
the  winter  crop  usually  begins  about'  the  -middle  .of  November'.  The  belief  now  is  that 
peanut  oil  production  from  the  1943  crop  will  not  exceed  30  million  pounds.  Produc- 
tion had  been  estimated  previously  at  25  million  pounds.  Peanuts  are  the  only  edible 
vegetable  oilseeds  produced,  in  Cuba  on  a  commercial  scale.. 

Stocks  of  edible  vegetable  oils  In  Cuba  at  the  beginning  of  November  were 
estimated  at  about  8,000,000  pounds,  or  500,000  pounds  lower  than  a  month  earlier. 
Lard  stocks  also  were  reduced  slightly  from  53,100,000  pounds  on'  October  1  to  around 
22,000,000  on  November  i.    October  arrivals  of  edible  fats  and  oils  Included 
5,122,000  pounds  of  lard,  all  from  the  United  States,  and  338,000  pounds  of  vegetable 
oils,  mostly  crude  soybean  oil  from  the  United  States.    Domestic  lard  production 
amounts  to  about  600,000  pounds,  monthly.    Estimates  of  current  lard  consumption 
range  between  5  and  7  million  pounds  per  month  and  of  vegetable  oils,  about  1. 2  mil- 
lion pounds.    Stocks  on  hand  apparently  are  sufficient  for  3  to  4  months  in  the  case 
of  lard  and  6  months  for  vegetable  oils.  a  "* 

The  critical  soap-'fats  situation  was  temporarily  relieved  by  the  arrival  from 
Argentina,  during  October,  of  6,572,000  pounds  of  inedible  tallow.    This  quantity, 
supplemented  by  the  800,000  pounds  produced  locally  each  month,  Is  expected  to  be 
sufficient  for' soap  manufacturers  until  mid-January  1944.     Stocks  on  hand  were 
virtually  exhausted  early  in  October. 

OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION  IN  SYRIA  BELOW  19*2 

Estimates  of  the  1943  olive-oil  production  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  range  from 
13,300  to  16  ,  500  short  tons,  a  reduction  of  30  to  45  percent  compared  with  last  year's 
output.     The  prospective  decrease  is  reported  to  be  due  In  part  to  the  scarcity  of 
rain  during  September  and  October. 

Stocks  from  the  1942  crop  are  believed  to  be  substantial,  as  the  ban  on  exports 
is  still  In  effect.     Current  wholesale  prices  of  olive  oil  are  equivalent  to  about 
3744  per  short  ton  for  the  commercial  grade  and  $826  for  the  best  grade. 

INCREASED  OLIVE-OIL  PRODUCTION  EXPECTED  IN  SPAIN 

The  output  of  edible  olive  oil  by  oil  presses  in  Spain  during  the  1943-44 
season  is  forecast  by  Spanish  trade  sources  at  440,000  short  tons,  the  largest  crop 
since  1937-  38  and  approximately  double  the  small  1943-43  crop  of  233,000  tons.  These 
figures  do  not  include  production  of  sulphonated  olive  oil,  which  usually  amounts  to 
about  10  percent  of  the  edible-oil  production.     Stocks  of  oil  from  last  year's  crop 
were  virtually  exhausted  when  pressing  of  the  new  crop  began  about  November  1.  In 
pre-war  years,  domestic  consumption  averaged  290,000  to  330,000  tons  annually. 
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COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS  ...  *  ;.,y- 

•"•-•t-  a.   W.  Palmer,    in  charge 

•  ■'  COTTON  PRODUCTION'  IN  SPAIR  INCREASES 

The  1943  cotton  crop  In  Spain  Is  estimated  currently  at  approximately  25,400 
bales,  an  Increase  of  nearly  25  percent  over  the  crop  of  20, 400;  bales.  In  1942.  This 
larger  1943  crop  is'  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  area  under  cotton, cultivation 
this  year  increased'  about  29  percent  to  129,200  acres,  compared  with  100,000  acres 
in  the  preceding  year.-   The  Increase  in  cultivated  area,  and  prpductlon  was  spread 
throughout  all  the  producing  zones. 

The  Third  Zone,  composed  of  Co'rdoba  and  parts  of  Badajoz  and  Caceres,  is  the 
largest  growing  area.    This  zone  produced  a  crop  of  11,300  bales  on  47,000  acres,  or 
an  Increase  of  2, 800  bales  over  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year._   This  year' s- yields 
have  not  been  quite  as  good  as  those  of  last  year  in  any  of  the  zones  except  the 
Fourth,  which  is  a  comparatively  small  producing  area.    In  the  First  Zone,  including 
the  Province  of  Cadiz  and  southeastern  Sevllla,  an  increase  this  year  of  15,600  acres 
in  the  cultivated  area  resulted  in  a  crop  increase  of  1..700  bales,  making  a  total  of 
6,300  bales  produced  in  this  zone  in  1943.    The  Second  Zone  Includes  Huelva  and  central 
and  western  Sevllla.    Thisyear's  crop  there  amounted  to  7,300  bales. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Zones  were  not  established  until  January  1943.    Less  than 
40  bales  were  reported  from  the  Sixth  Zone,  which  includes. the  Provinces  of  Granada, 
Almerla,  and  part  of  Malaga.    The  small  crop  may  be,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  con- 
cessions for  this  area  were  not  granted  until  the  planting  season  had  begun..  The 
Seventh  Zone  is  composed' of  Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Murcla  Provinces.    No  concessions 
were  granted  by  planting  time,  and  no  production  reports  have  been  received  from  this 
area.    The  crop  was  negligible  in  Spanish  Morocco. 

Shipping  difficulties  during  recent  years  have  given  impetus  to  a  movement 
for  increased  production  in  Spain,  but  the  present  crop  is  still  far  below  domestic 
consumption.    The  largest  part  of  the  cotton  used  by  Spanish  textile  mills  is  im- 
ported from  Brazil,  but  American  and  Congo  growths  als.o  are  consumed.  Small.er 
deliveries  of  raw  'cotton  have  been  made  to  the  mills  in  recent  months,  and  operations 
have  slowed  down  'somewhat  in  weaving  mills,  which  are  reported  to  have  been  working 
at  about  60  to  75  percent  of  capacity  during  September.    Mills  furnishing  cloth  to 
the  armed  forces  are  operating  with  full  shifts. 


ZONE 


SPAIN:    Cotton  acreage  and  production,  by  zones,  1942  and  1943 

(Converted  to  equivalent  bales  of  478  pounds) 

:  :        AREA  : 
PROVINCE 


PRODUCTION 


:  Huelva  and  central  and  western  Sevllla  : 
:Co'rdoba  and  parts  of  Badajoz  and  Caceres: 
:Avlla  and  parts  of  Padajoz  and  Caceres  : 

:  Spanish  Morocco   '  : 

_  :_  Total  for  all  zones  ._•_»._••_»•_  _•  •  : 

Compiled  from  consular  reports,     a/  Preliminary,     b/  Negligible 


1942 

1943  £/: 

"  1942"  : 

I943~a7 

Acres 

Acres  : 

Bales  : 

Bales" 

20  ,  200 

35,800: 

4, 600: 

6,  300 

36, 300 

4-2,000: 

7,000: 

7,  300 

40,800 

4.7 , 000 : 

8,500: 

1  1,  300 

2,600 

.  -  4,  400: 

300: 

500 

100 

__M_.i_ 

.J/  

100,000 

129  ,  200: 

20,  400: 

25, 400 
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TOBACCO  ...  .   v      ;  i  .  ,   <:         ,,      y      .  , 

J.  Barnard  Glbbs,   in  charg 

TOBACCO'  SHIPMENTS  REACH  IMG  SWEDEN  EASE  RAT IOH IMG 

As  a' result  or  substantial  imports  of  leaf  tobacco,  from  the  United  States  and 
Brazil,  and  larger  1945  domestic  production,  the  Swedish. Government,  effective 
August  7,   1943,  permitted  the  restoration  of  tobacco  rations  to.  the  levels,  prevail- 
ing prior  to  June  26,1943,  according  to  a  report  received  In  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    During  the  period  June  1,   1942,  through  June  25,..  1945,  the 
weekly  allowance  for  men  over  20  years  of  age  was  15  cigars  or  45  standard  cigarettes 
or  their  equivalents  in  other  tobacco  products.    Men  18  or  19  years  of  age  were 
granted  one-half  the  full  ration,  while  women  over  20  years  of  age  were  allowed  the 
full  ration,  but  could  receive  only  cigarettes.    These  rations  had  been  reduced  by 
11  percent  during  the  period  June  26  through  August  5,  1943. 

ft  is  reported  that  Sweden's  1943  tobacco  crop  may  total  about  1,200,000 
pounds  harvested  from  about  771  acres,  compared  with  the  1942  production  of  906,000 
pounds  from  682  acres,  and  average    production  for  the  4-year  period,  1938-1941, 
of  943,000  pounds  from  557  acres.    The  1943  crop,  nowever.ls  sufficient  to  cover 
only  about  lb  percent  of  the  annual  normal  use  by  domestic  manufacturers. 

Guaranteed  higher  prices  to  growers  and  bonus  payments  were  used  to  encourage 
1943  plantings.    Prices  p'aid  for  the  1943  crop,  amounted  to  29.2  and  34.6  cents  per 
pound  for  first  quality  air-cured  and  fire-cured  types,  respectively,  compared  with 
lfl.3  and  ?0. 1  cents  per  pound  for  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  1939  crop.  Prices 
paid  during  the  war  have  shown  a  steady  increase ,  but  it  is. believed  that  they  have 
been  sufficient  to  cover  only  the  increased  costs  of  production. 

Imports  at  the  end  of  June  1943,  consisting  of  2,305,000  pounds  of  leaf  from 
the  United  States  for  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  1,483,000  pounds  of  cigar  leaf 
from  Brazil,  considerably  improved  the  supply  situation  and  were  the  chief  factors 
resulting  in  the  restoration  of*  rations  to  the  quantities  granted  in  the  period 
prior  to  June  23,   1943.    In  addition,  42,000,000  cigarettes  from  the'  United  States 
arrived  in  Sweden  In  late  June  1943  -  the  first  shipment  from  this  country  since 
early  In  1942.    During  the  first  3  months  of  1943  about  441,000  pounds  of  United 
States  leaf  were  also  Imported  to  be  used  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  insecticides. 

Total  Imports  of  leaf  in  1942  amounted  to  8,320,000  pounds,  largely  from  the 
United  States  and  Brazil.     In  1941,  about  5,891,000  pounds  were  imported  from  all 
sources,  and  imports  during  the  5-year  period,   1935-1939,  averaged  14,829,000  pounds. 
In  recent  months  imports  from  the  Balkan  countries  and  sources  other  than  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  have  been  limited. 

The  Swedish  Tobacco  Monopoly,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  import  trade 
in  manufactured  tobacco  products,  effective  July  1,   1943,  has  organized  a  special 
import  office  to  control  foreign  purchases  of  such  products.     It  is  reported  that 
this  organization,  due  to  great  demands  for  united  States  tobacco  products,  has 
ordered  its  first  shipment  of  American  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco  for  early  delivery. 
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LIVESTOCK,  MEATS,  AND  WOOL  ...  .  . 

Arthur  T.  Thompson,    in  charge 

YUGOSLAV  CURRENT  LIVESTOCK  AND  HEAT  SURPLUS  REDUCED* 

Yugoslavia,  one  of  the  countries  that  holds  a  particularly  strategic  position 
in  relation  to  the  Allied  invasion  of  Europe,  normally  produces  , an  Important  surplus 
of  corn  and  livestock,  especially  hogs.    It  ranks  next  to  Rumania,  the  largest  of 
the  Danube  Basin  countries,  lri  size  and  also  in  the  production  of  corn.    It  takes 
first  place  as  a  cattle  producer  and  second  as  a  producer  of  hogs  and  sheep.  Hungary 
has  more  hogs  than  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania  has  more  sheep.    (See  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  November  29,   1943,  page  516.) 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1914-1918,  Yugoslavia  was  made  up  of  territory 
drawn  from  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Monte- 
negro.   The  most  Important  hog  and  corn  surplus  area,  the  Voivodina,  was  formerly 
part  of  Hungary.    Croatla-Slavonla  also  belonged  to  Hungary;  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and 
parts  of  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Stelermark,  Karnten,  and  Kraln,  as  well  as  Dalmatia, 
a  strip  of  land  along  the  Adriatic,  belonged  to  Austria,    The  entire  old  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  in  the  east  was  included,  and  In  the  extreme  southeast,  South  Serbia,  from 
Turkey,  with  Montenegro  on-  the  south  between  Serbia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

TERRITORY  REOCCUPlEO  During  the  present  war,  however,  there  has  been  a  redistribution 
BY  DIFFERENT    POWERS    of  territory,  making  it  quite  difficult  to  evaluate  the  current 

livestock  and  meat  situation  in  Yugoslavia.    The  powers  occupying 
the  various  parts  of  Yugoslavia  in  1942,  according  to  latest  information,  are  as 
follows:    Italy  had  annexed  most  of  the  former  Austrian  territory  along  the  Adriatic 
coast  and  adjacent  areas,  as  well  as  Montenegro; '  Germany  had  annexed  the  extreme  north- 
western territory  obtained  from  Austria  after  the  last  war,  while  Serbia  was  under 
German  military  command.    The  Voivodina  had  been  reoccupied  by  Hungary.    The  lower  end 
of  Serbia  and  the  eastern  -part  of  South  Serbia  had  been  annexed  by  Albania,  and  the 
remainder  of  South  Serbia  occupied  by  Bularla.    Warfare  Is  rife  In  Yugoslavia  at 
present,  and  the  forces  occupying  the  different  areas  may  change  overnight. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  present  geographical  divisions  do  not  correspond  with 
the  areas  that  were  combined  to  make  Yugoslavia  after  the  war  or  •  1914- 19  18,  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  the  exact  number  of  livestock  In  the  various  areas  at  present,  al- 
though tentative  estimates  have  been  made  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Livestock  (Technical 
Advisory  Committee  on  Agriculture)  at  London,  based  on  official  figures  for  1937,  and 
material  reductions  have .occurred  since  then.    The  decline  In  the  different  areas  be- 
tween 1941  and  194?  varied  from  10  to  30  percent,  according  to  tentative  estimates. 

It  Is  possible  to  show  fairly  accurately  the  number  and  percentage  of  livestock 
In  the  different  territories  making  up  Yugoslavia  In  1910-11  from  the  official  sta- 
tistics of  the  various  countries.    The  livestock  In  these  areas,  however,  were 
materially  reduced  by  the  war  of  1914-1918  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  565. 


Prepared  by  Esther  H.  Johnson. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: 


TERRITORY 


Distribution  or  livestock  in  territory  composing  Yugoslavia, 

 1910-11   .   , 

 CATTLE   S  *  _'  HOGS    *'    'V'V*'  '  ;  SHE"ff>' 

:  PERCENTAGE;  PERCENTAGE:  5PERCI 

:  OF  TOTAL  • 


NISMffER . 


OF  TOTAL 


NUMBER 


NUMBER 


OF  TOTAL 


T-hau&aiidsi 

■  Percent  ■,: 

Thousands:- 

Pgrc ent    ;  I hottsand si 

Percent 

Hungarian  territory  .  J 

1, 6  23  : 

31.9  . 

1,982 

50.  1  : 

1,  49  1  : 

K.  2 

Austrian  territory 

02.z>  . 

.;  -  13  3  « 

A-ly    ■ . 

• -J2.0  .  :,  .  - 

9  26  : 

8.3 

do  bn  i  a—  n  e  rzego  v  i  n  <x  .  .  • 

f,  309  . 

25.7  : 

527  3. 

'.  13.  3    :  . 

: 

Bulgarian  territory  .: 

23  " 

,  ,  Q.5.;: 

.     .17  - 

'.'.0.[i\.i'  \ 

147.; 

Serbl  a  .... ..  .  r. . . ... . : 

■   957  _ 

»  ;  .    19.  3  .: 

!   ..:366  .  : 

21.9  '  : 

'.3,,8  19  : 

35.4 

Sou  th  Serbl a  . . . ... . .  : 

il     1  !•  2  : 

.78  \ : 

1,  375  .: 

13.  1 

Mont  en  eg  ro  

......   82  :> 

1.6  : 

...  n  : . 

239  ' : 

'.  , 'z  3 

5,097  : 

100.0  : 

3,955  : 

109.0  :. 

,10  ,  496  : 

100.0 

Official  Yearbooks  of 

the  countries  owning 

this  territory  In  1910- 

11. 

Roughly  31.9  percent  of ■ the  .cattle  in  the  territory. that  was  later  combined 
to  make  up  the  new  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs*.  Croats,  and  Slovenes  after.  th&  war  of 
1914-1918  came  from  former  Hungarian  territory.  25.7  percent  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and  18.8  percent  from  the  Qld  Kingdom. of  Serbia..  Hungary  furnished  an  even  larger 
percentage  of  the  hogs,  or  :50 . 1  percent., .  while  old  Serbia  contributed  21.9  percent. 
In  the  case  of  sheep,  old  Serbia  had  36.4  percent  of  tjie  number  in  the  combined 
territory  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  23.8  percent. 

YUGOSLAVIA:    Livestock  in  various  partitioned  areas  as  of  1937  -  . 


TERRITORY 


1  wi 


Serbia  (residual'}  

Cro  at  I  a  . . .  

Montenegro   

Slovenia  annexed  to  Gemany  .  ..: 

Slovenia  +0  Italy   *  : 

Croatia  and  Slovenia  partially  to  Hungary  .: 

South  Serbia  to  Bulgaria  and  Albania  : 

North  Serbia  to  Hungary  ....,...: 

Dal  m  at  1  a  to  Italy  : 

Total   .   •  •  £»_* '  •  •  i*  •  •  •_* :. 

Estimates  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Livestock,  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on 
Agriculture',  London. 


CATTLC. 

HQGb 

Thousands 

Thousands 

•  349.9          :  : 

.  -958. 9     -•■  . 

1,389.5      -  ■•: 

I,  170.3   :-  : 

28  3.  1  : 

;  54.3 . 

■255  .  7  ■■          ,  : 

226.7- 

.   ...  7  1.3-  ': 

','     39.  3  . 

.  ■•  .     47.8  • 

44.9 

.."'sex, s"' .;  't'^i 

is  r.  1 

i.    159.7      .■  .: 

470, 3 

32, 9       ,     •  : 

•  .  33.4 

"  4,  159.  2 

i  3,179.7 

REDUCTION  !?:  LIVESTOCK 
ABOVE  THAT  OF  LAST  WAR 


During  the  war  or  1914—1918  there  was  a  material  reduction'  iu 
livestock  In  the  territory  later  forming  Yugoslavia.  Accord 
tag  to  the;  only  estimates  available,  i.e.  that  for  1910-11 
and  1320, "cattle:  decreased  3  percent,  hogs  15  percent,  sheep  33  percent  and  goats  47. 
percent.     It  Is  indicated  by  available  estimates  that  the  decrease  in  cattle  between 
1939  and  1942  was  about'  27  percent  and  the  decrease  in  hogs  37  percent.     The-  1942 
estimate,  however,  is  necessarily  only  a  rough  approximation. 
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YUGOSLAVIA:    Number  of  livestock,   1910-11,   1920,,  and  1932  to  date 


;    ._  CATTLE 

.AND_BUFFALpfS_        :  " 

 _ ..- 

 .  

DFfFMRPR    1 1 

TOTAL  1  ■*  .'  ' 

HOGS  : 

SHEEP 

I  GOATS 

1  -  - 

t 

CATTLE    -j  BUFFALOES  . 

1,000  head: 1, 

000  head:  I, 

000  head: 1,000  head  : 

   ■  • 

1,000  head 

.  1,000  head 

Iq  in    i  l  • 

5,097: 

57:  . 

5,  154: 

3,956: 

tO,  496 

2,920 

lO  on  • 

4,95  1: 

5«: 

5,00  2: 

3,  350: 

I  7,00.2 

1,  553 

3,812: 

;    5  '"'39? v:' 

3,851: 

'2,8,63: 

8,  510 

1,872 

IQ  XX 

3,875: 

37: 

3,9  13: 

2,656: 

3,  600 

1,  87  1 

|Q  XJ. 

3,990: 

39: 

4, 0  29 : 

2,79  2: 

8,  868 

_     1,88  1 

IQXK  • 

3,982: 

37:. 

4,0  19:  ' 

2,9  32: 

9,211 

1,  896 

iq  v;  • 

4,074: 

37: 

4,  1 1 1: 

3,  126: 

9,  568 

1,  906 

5— year  average  .  : 

3,947: 

38: 

3,985: 

2,874: 

8,95  1 

1,885 

IQV/ 

'  4,  169: 

36:" 

4,  205: 

,  3,  180: 

9, 909; 

1, 90  1 

19  39  .....  ...: 

4,  267:' 

38: 

4,  305: 

3,  451: 

in    i  xt  ' 

IU ,  10/. 

i ,  byo 

1939   ;               .  : 

4,  225: 

38:  . 

4,  26  3: 

3,  50  3: 

10,  154: 

,   j  1,866 

3,  100: 

y 

V  : 

2,  200 : 

7,  157: 

 k'_ 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Estimates,    b/  Not 

available. 

Livestock  numbers  in  Yugoslavia  were  large  at  the.  beginning  of  the  present 
war.     Cattle  numbers  at  the  end  of  1939,  while  slightly  below  1938,  were  7  percent 
above  the  average  for  the  5  years  1933- 1936.    Hog  numbers  had  shown  ah  upward  trend 
during  the  6  years  1934  to  1939,  rising  from  2,656,000  to  3, 503..0Q0  during  that  period. 
Sheep  numbers  had  also  been  increasing  for  a  number  of  years.     Goats,  however,  showed 
some  decrease  from  the  peak,  reached  in  1936  and  were  1  percent  below  the  average  for 
the  5  years   1932-  19  35. 

Although  Yugoslavia  is  considered  an  important  surplus-producing  area  for 
livestock  and  meat,  only  one  part  of  the  country  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  surplus 
area.     This  is  the  Volvodina,  which  corresponds  roughly  with  the  present  Danube 
Province.    The  livestock  produced  in  other  parts  of  Yugoslavia  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  supply  the  relatively  small  local  per  capita  consumption. 

Live  hogs  principally  of  the  heavy  lard  type  rather  than  finished  products  have 
figured  principally  in  the  trade  of  the  country.    Under  Austrian  rule,  merchants  of 
Vienna  and  Prague  had  employees  in . Volvodina  who  furnished  hogs  for  their  factories. 
The  quality  is  described  as  excellent.     In  the  country;  each  Household  raises  hogs, 
and  more  of  this  meat  is  manufactured  or  processed  than  any  other  meat.     It  is  the 
preferred  meat,  followed  by  mutton.     In  the  towns  it  is  smoked  for  consumption  during 
the  winter  months.    Hogs  are  particularly  numerous  In  Serbia,  where  in  19  30  there  were 
48.45  per  square  kilometer  (about  2  hogs  per  acre)  or  69.15  per  100  inhabitants.  1/ 

Ao  adequate  statistics  of  meat  production  and  consumption  are  not  available, 
it  is  difficult  lo  give  axact  figures.     It  is  certain,  however,   that  a  J args  part 
of  the  meat  consumed,-  ^specially  pork,  never  enters  commercial  channels  but  Is  con- 
sumed on  farms.     Suckling  pig  is  a  much-favored  dish  at  the  many  fetes  celebrated  in 
Yugoslav! a. 

1/  Le  P.essources  et  d'actlvite  economlque  de  la  Yougoslavle  1930,  by  Relja  Aranltovic, 
Paris. 
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PER  CAPITA  HEAT  The  average  per  capita  meat  consumption,  is  low,  which  makes  exports 
CONSUMPTION  LOW    D°ssiDle*    Although  pork  is  the  most  Important  Item  in  the  meat  diet, 

in  the  southern  districts  there  are  about  4,000,000  Moslems  who  do 
not  eat  pork,  and  in  this  district  mutton  consumption  exceeds  that  of  pork.  This  is 
also  true  in  the  mountainous  districts. 


YUGOSLAVIA:    Slaughter  of  livestock  and  estimated  meat  production 
_V  :_  -.     In  public  slaughter-houses,  1933-1942 


T  CHh 

;:         BEEF  AND  VEAL  a/ 

PORK  fe/. 

■  MUTTON   AND  LAMB  3/ 

:  SLAUGHTER 

:  PRODUCTION 

!  SLAUGHTER 

:  PRODUCTION 

SL  AUGHTFR 

PRO  m  ifTi  ,1 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

J,  COO 

•  J  000 

1  ,\J-UU. 

:  head 

pounds 

;  head 

pounds 

•  head 

:  pounds 

:         "  690 

•93,9  2! 

569 

1  14,800 

.  .  943. 

20,7;46 

1933   

:  706 

206,595 

524 

■104, 800 

.    ......  951 

:  .  .  20,922 

19  34  .  .. 

:  689 

200,  202 

• '    5 19 

103, 800 

1,0  15 

22,  330 

19  35  ......... 

:             7  \2 

20  4, 9  \5 

:       "      57  3 

:|  14,600  : 

1,0  12 

22,  264 

19  36  ....... 

:  733 

217,827 

700  ' 

140,000  . 

1.01.9 

•  .      22,.  4  18 

Average  .  . 

:             707  : 

205,692  : 

577  : 

115, .600  : 

;  .  .  988 

21,736 

:  635 

202,  465 

740 

:  148 ,.000  : 

.  .1,282 

23  ,  20  4 

1933   

:  6S5 

'  199,004-: 

■:.  772 

154,400  : 

1,093 

23,8  26 

1939   

:  679 

203,724  : 

790  . 

153,000  : 

1,111 

24,  442 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Production  obtained  by  multiplying  slaughter  by  an  average  dressed  weight  reported 

for  1937  as  follows  in  pounds:    cattle  441,  calves  132,  sheep  and  lambs  22  pounds. 

b./  Slaughter  weight  at  the  Belgrade  abattoir  varies  from  212  to  225  pounds.    As  the 

bulk  of  the  hogs  killed  in  slaughter  houses  are  fat  hogs,  the  dressed  weight  of  200 
pounds  has  been  used. 

YUGOSLAVIA  HAS  SURPLUS   Host  of  the  meat  exported  from  Yugoslavia  Is  in  the  form. of 
OF   LIVESTOCK  AMD  MEAT    live  anliaals  to  the  deficit  countries  of  central  Europe. 

Yugoslavia  ranks  second,  next  to  Hungary,  as  an  exporter  of 
live  cattle  to  these  countries,  and  probably  first  as  an  exporter  of  beef.  Taking 
the  average  for  the  years  1932-193?,  Yugoslavia  led  the  Danube  basin  countries  as 
an  exporter  of  live  fat"  hogs  but  was  exceeded  by  Hungary  in  exports  of  hog  products, 
lard  making  up  a  large  share  of  the  total. 

In  1939,"  the  last  pre-war  year,  approximately  45,000  head  of  cattle  were 
exported  against  an  average  for  the  5  years  1932-1936  of  almost  60,000  head. 
Exports  rose  as  high  as  80,000  ne^  in  1937.    The  principal  country  of  destination 
was  Italy,  but  In'  1939  Germany  (including  Austria)  took  17,000  head  against  an 
average  of  only  7,500  in  the  5  years  1932-1936,  while  Italy  took  only  22,400  head 
against  34,000  in  1932-1936.     Exports  to  Greece  fell  from  an  average  of  10,500 
head  in  1932-1936  to  only  2, €00  In  1939. •- Beef  and  veal  exports  have  been  relatively 
small,  averaging  4,200,000  pounds  during  the  5  years,   1=>:~;~1935.     Austria  and'  Italy 
were  the  chief  destinations  in  earlier  years  with  exports  io  Italy  declining  but 
now  Germany  is  taklng  about  the  quantity  formerly  golr.^  to  Austria  -(which  has  been' 
incorporated  with  Germany  since  1938). 
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CENTRAL  EUROPE  CHIEF    Yugoslav  exports  of  I  at  hogs  and  fresh  hog  carcasses  were 
MARKET  FOR  LIVE  HOGS    fa4-rly  well  maintained  during  the  crisis  years  of  Increasing 

self-sufficiency  in  Western  and  Central  Europe  In  the  twenties 
and  early  thirties.    This  was  because  or  the'abillty  of  Yugoslavia  to  absorb  indus- 
trial products  from  those,  countries  in-  exchange.    Following  a  slight  decrease  in  ex- 
ports of  fresh  pork  carcasses  and  In  live  hogs  in  193-3,  simultaneously  with  declining 
exports  of  hog  products  from  the  United  States  to  Central  Europe,  exports  recovered, 
and  beginning  in  1935  exceeded  earlier  years.    Yugoslav  lard  exports  did  not  become 
Important  until  late  .1934,  when  trade  agreements  concluded  With'  Czechoslovakia  and 
Germany  gave  them  a  great-  impetus. 

Many  breeds  of  hogs  exist  in  Yugoslavia.    The  Mangollca,  the  well-known  lard 
type  of  the  Danube  Basin,  is  the  most  important  and: in  1933  represented  28  percent 
of  the  total  number.    This  breed  is  of  chief  importance  for  export  production. 
Yorkshires  and  Yorkshire  crosses  are  the.  most  important  of  the  meat-type  breeds. 

Exports  of  live  hogs  from  Yugoslavia  have  been  on  a  fairly  large  scale, 
reaching  298,000  head  in  1939.    Kog  exports  as  well  as  cattle  exports  were  largest 
in  1937.    The  principal  destinations  in  the  years  1932- -1938  were  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia,  whereas  in  1939  Germany  took  149,000,  or  50  percent  of  the  total, 
and  Bohemia-Moravia  131,000,  or  44  percent.    Exports  to  Switzerland  were  greatly 
increased,  amounting  to  11,000  head  against  only  about  800  head  in  the  5  years 
19 32- 19 33  and  500  head  in  1937.    Normally  98  percent  of  the  live  hogs  exported 
from  Yugoslavia  weigh  over  150  pounds.  ...... 

itfot  only  has  Yugoslavia  exported  live  hogs  to  Central  European  countries  but 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  pork,  principally  fresh  or  frozen,  to  Germany  and 
Austria.     There  were  also  some  shipments  of  fresh  pork  and  bacon  to  the  United 
Kingdom  beginning  in  1933  and  19:34.    Lard  exports  in  1939,  however,  were  larger  than 
total  pork  exports,    v/hereas  total  exports  of  fresh  and  cured  pork  totaled  only 
21,78  1,000  pounds,  lard  exports  totaled  22,63  2,000  pounds.    This  quantity  included 
rendered  lard,  unrendered  fat  sides  and  fat  backs  and  unrendered  bellyfat,  with 
Central  Europe  as  the  chief  destination.    The  preponderance  of  pork  in  total  meat 
exports  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  export  of  27  million  pounds  of 
meat  in  1939,  pork  supplies  22  million  pounds  or  81  percent.     Exports  of  salami, 
other  sausage,  and  all  other  meats  were  relatively  small.     In  1939  over  95  percent  of 
the  export  of  sausage  consisted  of  salami,  and  most  of  this  went  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Yugoslavia  also  has  had  a  surplus  of  sheep  and  lambs  for  export,  the  bulk  of 
these  shipments  going  to  Greece.    During  1932-1936,  when  exports  amounted  to 
565,000  head,  9S  percent  were  to  Greece  and  4  percent  to  Italy.     Exports  declined 
to  the  low  point  of  239,000  head  in  1938  but  Increased  again  in  1939,  with  97  per- 
cent going  to  Greece,  while  Bohemia-Moravia  entered  the  market  for  10,000  head. 
Exports  of  goats  and  kids,  which  went  chiefly  to  Greece  in  the  5  years  1932-1936, 
declined  from  an  average  of  53,000  for  those  years  to  only  685  in  1939. 

Yugoslavia  has  exported -a  fairly  large  number  of  horses  for  slaughter,  but 
the  number  declined  in  the  years  immediately  before  the  war.     Austria  was  the 
principal  destination.     In  1939  France  took  3,744  head  out  of  a  total  of  5,331 
head  exported. 
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YUGOSLAVIA:     Exports  of  live  animals  by  countries,-.- 
jwerage.  1332- 193f,;  annual  1937ri939. 


ANIMAL    AN  H  fMlNTQY 

nil  |  v  fit.     ^Js  L'    o^wIN  1  r\  I 

AVERAGE  • 
1932-19  36 

!   :    19  37     '  ] 

Cattl  e  and  cal  ves  : 

Number  ■ 

,   ;  ■  Nun  be  r 

■  Nu-aber 

..  Number 

Germany      ..... . . .  : 

1,  196  r.            4,  209 

r  9.735  • 

17,  376 

Au  St  ri  3   ,  ,  j 

6,  236  ; 

3,533.' 

r;          2,  446 

—  - 

10 

f3oh  em  i  a  -Mo  rav  1  a  P  rat  asfo  rata 

sJ  ; 

sJ  : 

.  St 

33,535  : 

45,  148  : 

1 1,  100 

.    22,  353 

13,  515 

7,997  : 

1.  195  : 

2,  60S 

4,573  : 

9,3  20  : 

7,023 

1.933 

3,  236  ■ 

9,  725 

1,564 

554 

59,  396  : 

30  ,  43  1 

.      33,  128  . 

44,3  23 

Buffaloes,  total  .....>........: 

'  1,  96  3  : 

_         2f~707~  i 

__.         -632  • 

1,  146 

Hogs  : 

3,659  : 

29,973  : 

144,  756 

148,5  17 

151,837  : 

155,  258  : 

.    6  1,  493 

g 

63,836  J 

99,412 

52,956  ' 

■    &/  ■ 

&! 

4/  ,. 

4.  184 

Bohemi  a -  Jo  rav  i  a  Protectorate 

.  tJ  • 

sJ  : 

S/ 

130,343 

6,  241  ■ 

21,  364  ' 

648 

,  3,753 

795  : 

528 

10,926 

2,059 

629  : 

123 

1  1  1 

223,"473" 

307~T64~ 

2597986" 

2587439" 

Sheep  and  1  ambs  '• 

33 

- 

- 

- 

202 

;  .-.             35  • 

- 

255 

133 

- 

w 

SJ 

c/  : 

- 

Bohenl  a-vioravi  a  Protectorate  . : 

Q/ 

c/ 

sJ 

:  9,763 

22,  522 

9,382 

4,  136 

:           2,  400 

540,,  56  3 

559  ,  435 

231,699 

:        347,  254 

8 

2,664 

1  10 

555.  1  14 

:    _569,  499 

233,  54S~ 

~  359,  527~ 

53,  295 

34,  25  4 

:       "   7,  253 

685 

Horses  for  slaughter  : 

_ 

;  _ 

:  4,335 

:  354 

13,  7  16 

:          10,9  16 

3,  864 

:  at 

4 

- 

:  fe< 

'  Rohe-nl  a-Moravi a  Protectorate  .: 

c/ 

:  c./ 

:  5/ 

:  267 

1,  346 

:  230 

:  138 

:.             50  3 

3 

:  26 

:  24 

:           3,  7  44. 

:  357 

49 
33 

:  1,632 
:  103 

:  435 
:  35 

:  106 

15,  156 

:          1 2,  90  4 

:  9,331 

:           5,  331 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  If  any,  Included  with  Germany.  B/  If  any,  reported  with  Germany,  Slovakia,  or 
Bohemia-Moravia  protectorate,    c/  Formerly  part  of  Czechoslovakia. 
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EXCESSIVE  EXPORTS  Although  information  of  a.  statistical  nature  from  the  Danube 
REDUCE  1943  SURPLUS    BasIn  area  is  verymeager,  increased  demand  from  Germany  and 

,,  other"  deficit  countries,  combined  with  an  unusual  shortage  of 
feed  caused  by  the  severe  winter  of  1939-40*  is  ..known  to  have  caused  excess  slaughter, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  1940.    In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1942  the  Danube 
Basin  experienced  a  long  and  disastrous  drought,  with  a  consequent  short  corn  crop. 
This  led  to  further  liquidation  of  livestock,  and  German  demands  for  feedstuffs 
added  to  the  difficulties.    The  temporary  surplus  of  meat  resulting  from  heavy  slaugh- 
ter was  soon  disposed  of.  either  by  export  or  domestic" consumption.    As  a  result  of 
this  liquidation,,  it  seems  likely  that  even  with  control  of"  meat- consumption,  the 
surplus  for  export  was  materially  reduced  in  1943,  '."   


YUGOSLAVIA:    Exports  of  meats  by  country  of  des'tlnatlon, 
:  average  1932-1936,  annual  1937- 19'39  •- 


'KIND  OF  MEAT           •  .'■  : 

AVERAGE  : 

19  33 

19  37  ;  '  ■ 

19  39 

AND  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION  ! 

IP  32-  19  36 

7   HOD    'hniitfd  <?' 

1,000  pounds'.  1,000  pounds 

Beef  and  veal,   fresh,  frozen,  : 

• 

o  r  d  rl  ed  : 

3  ■ 

.    1,  130 

9  777 

9  HT7  1 

566 

:  244 

a/ 

1,  370 

1,  517 

:  654 

85  1 

14  : 

_  15 

_  8 

77 

4-,  Ajj 

2,  193 

;             2,0  36 

J,  /JJ 

'  orK,     ;  rcon  or   t  rJicn  • 

/,  ODD 

10,  394 

:            10,  540 

1  1  3Q7 

/       1  A  A 

4,  1  4-4 

5,0  1  1 

:             1,  227 

5/ 

:  13 

h/ 

_  t  1 

Ci 

£/ 

:            c/  . 

i  i 

Boh  en  1  a— Mo  rav  la  Protectorate! 

Of 

£/ 

:  sJ 

?  7 AO 

Z  ZJ 

37  1 

:  38 

no 

392 

:•  558 

446 

140 

;'•  1 

^7 

a,  no 

16,  208 

:           1 2,  311 

"14,752 

Pork,   dried  : 

103 

48 

:  3 

25 

6 

2 

2 

114 

"W  :               ,  3  ■ 

~~ 27" 

Bacon,   salted  or  dried  a/  : 

346 

2,  20  2 

':              3,  ID  5 

2,7  21 

27 

3/ 

1,0  26 

733 

:              1,  549 

h/ 

£/ 

Si'  ' 

:  d 

386 

Boh  an  J  a~Mo  rav  1  a  °  rot  ecto  rat  e: 

£/ 

•  £/ 

:  0/ 

2,973 

36 

:  1,214 

'-Ml   '  •74!:- 

.     -  107 

37  1 

:  938 

:                 68  4 

506 

Others  : 

 5_ 

;  2 

12 

Tot  a|   : 

.         1,3  JJ 

:            5,  J  44 

£  5,  4 12 



Continued 
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YUGOSLAVIA:    Exports  of  meats  by  country  of  destination,- 
average  1932- 19.36,  annual  1937- 1939,-.  Continued 
■     ■   KIND  OF  MEAT  •  :  '  AVERAGE 

AND  COUNTRY  OF  DESTI N ATI Of-J  -      •     1932-19  36 


23 
2 
36 

:  2 
28 


96 
\0,  12! 


1  •   :  liOOO  pounds 

Nafiis  : ;      '  '        '        v  "':     '    "  •' ' :  •  •  '  •  ' 
Au 5 1 r i  a  .  ...............  v .....  • 

Czechosl ovak ! a  ...............: 

t  \  3.!  y  •  ••••••••••••••••••*••*»•* 

8©!  cj  1  u*n  •••■•*••••••••••••••  •  •  • 

Engl  and  i 

Un  J  ted  States  : 

0"t h © r*s      •  •  *  •_ 

Total   

Total  pork,   bacon,  and  nans: 
Sausage  (  sal  ami   and  others)  f/ 

Germany  .  '• 

Au  at  ri  a  : 

Czechoslovakia   : 

Boh  em i  a-Moravl  a  Protectorate: 

Others  -  : 

Total   : 

Mutton  and  !  amb,   fresh  and  dried: 

Greece  . . . . .  "• 

France  • 

Others   

Tot  a*    : 

Goat  and  kid  -neat,  total   : 

Offal   (edible)  total  ..: 

Other  meat,   tota'   : 

Total  meats,  sa.joc.ge  and  offals  : 
Total   Imports  of  meat,  sausages,: 

and  offal  s  : 

Lard  exports  h/  ' 

Germany   .  . . .  i  : 

Austrl  a  : 

Czechosl  ovaki  a  ; 

SI  ovak  1  a   : 

Bo  h  em  1  a--.'o  rav  la  P  rot  ect  o  r  at  e : 

It  at  y   : 

Swl  tzert  and  ; 

En  g  I  an  d  ; 

Mai  ta  ; 

Others   

T?taLr  i*i  ....»•»■  >Si 

Complied  from  official  sources. 


I  15 

29 

j  73 
217 


163 

32 
200 


129 
.  10 
14,877 


4, 
Si! 

SJ 


3,  533 
197 

226 


54 


19  37 


19  33 


19  39 


1,0V0  pounds:  liOOO  pounds  ;  ,1,000  -  pounds 


89.  .: 
•2  'i 
34  : 
257  : 
53 


a. 

443 
21,  845 


60 
52 

23 
140 


151 
14 

155 

144 

24,  49  4 


ID,  950 
299 
4,  136 
S/ 

7  24 
220 
2,  23  4 
137 
I 

18,  77  I 


2  : 
2  : 


50. 

75 
|j  7_ 

136 
17,923 

35 

.24 
33 

'1  137 
J99 

184 

62 

 3_ 

254 
1 

I  14 


23,  532 


I  I,  163 

67 
4, 5  24 
c/ 


I  I 


56 


56 
21  I 

_  I6_ 

2B7 
21,78  I 


b_/ 


27 


36  3 
14 
404 


830 
12 

  39_ 

93  I 
33 
I  17 

28 

27,  3  44 


7,  152 
a/ 

I,  289 
14,33  I 
140 


3  _ 

3,3  13  :  18,77  I  :  15,9  21  :  .22.562 

If  any,  included  with  Germany.'  b/  ' Included  with 
Germany,  Slovakia,  or  Bohemia-Moravia  Protectorate,     c/  formerly  part  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia,   d/  Designated  as  unspecified,  salted  or  in  brine  in  1932,  but  later  classed 
as  pork  and  bacon,     e/  Less  than  500  pounds,     f/  Over  95  percent  salami  In  1939. 
B/  principally  to  Austria  and  Germany,    h/  Includes  rendered  lard,  unrendered  fat  sides 
and  fatbacks,  and  unrendered  bellyfat. 
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GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  .  .  ..  ....  ,.,Wm 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS  ABROAD 

The  following  summarizes  the  latest  reports. received  on  weather  conditions 
In  specified  countries  in  late.  October  and  early  November. 

CONTINENTAL   Moisture  conditions  In  western  and  northern  Europe  were  reported  as 
EUROPE  satisfactory  early  in  November,  but  parts  of  the  southeast  continued 

.    dry.    By  the  fourth  week  of  November  colder  weather  and  frosts  had 
arrived  In  some  sections  and  were  slowing  field  work. 

UNITED     In  the  eastern  half  of  England  and  in  the  Midlands  the  weather  during 
KINGDOM    Octooer  was  generally  mild  with  occasional  heavy  rains.     In  the  western 

and  northern  districts  wet  conditions  prevailed.    Heavy  rain  In  those 
districts  and  lack  of  sunshine  and  wind  delayed  harvesting  of  late  cereals,  but  at 
the  close  of  November  seasonal  conditions  were  considered  satisfactory. 

GERMANY    In  October  the  night  temperatures  sometimes  dropped  below  zero,  and  there 

were  heavy  morning  q-jws  and  clear  weather  du.r-i'ifj  she  day;  which,  was. 
generally  satisfactory.    .During  the  first  part  of  November  war,sr  Lransport-ation 
was  somewhat  hindered,  .by  cue  low  water  level  In  the  rivers.    Good  waati  er  continued, 
which  aided  urge.',  ft  aid  work. 

FRANCE    The  water  level  of  the  Loire  was  considerably  increased  during  the  last 

days  of  October  by  heavy  rainfall,  .which  flooded  much  of  the  countryside 
and  did  some  damage-  to  iivestock  and  crops.  ,  ■• 

SWITZERLAND  .During  October  rainfall  was  below  normal  with  only  occasional  light 
rains  in  some  parts  of  the  country.    Temperatures  were  high  for  the 
season  of  the  year  and  frost  did  not  occur  until  October  22.     The  first  few  days 
of..  November  were  mild  and  warm.     This  was  followed  by  rain  in  some  areas  and 
below-zero  weather  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps.    In  the  high  parts  of  the  Jura, 
violent  snowstorms  occurred.     At  mid-November,  sleet  and  snow  were  reported  at  Basel. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA    In  early  November  the  weather  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  was  warm  and 

dry.    Plowing,  sowing,  and  the  cultivation  of  winter  crops  progressed 

satisfactorily. 

SOVIET  UNION    The  Ukraine  experienced  favorable  weather  in  the  early  part  of  November, 

and  harvesting  was  reported  as  progressing  well.     In  October,  wet 
weather  delayed  harvesting  in  the  central  and  eastern  territories  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
but  in,  general  the  weather  was  favorable. 

THE  BALKANS    Reports  received  during  the  third  week  of  November  stated  that  the 

weather  in  the  Balkans  was  generally  dry,  sowings  were  behind  schedule 
and  substantial  spring  planting  might  be  necessary. 
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HUNGARY    Warm,  dry.  sunny  weather  prevailed  during .  theUast  h.al-f  of  •.October  • 'and  the 

early  part  of  November,  but  the  tfarm  days  were  followed  by  clear,  frosty 
nights,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.    In  a  small  part  of  the 
country  the  rainfall  exceeded,  the  average,'  but  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
country  it  was  less  than  half  of  the  average.    Frosts  were  frequent  during  this 
period,  but  the  weather  was  generally  favorable  for  harvesting.    Plowing  and  sow- 
ing were  hindered  by  the  drought.    Further  development  of  winter  crops  will  require 
abundant  rainfall  and  warmer  weather. 

RUMANIA    The  drought  had  not  been  relieved  by  the  end  of  November.    Plowing  was 
difficult  and  seeding,  retarded,  owing  to  dryness. 

TURKEY    In  Turkey  heavy  rains  the  middle  of  October  gave  the  land  a  good  soaking, 
and  autumn  crops  were  able  to  make  satisfactory  growth.  ■  . 

AUSTRALIA    In  early  November  there  were  some  good  rains,  especially  in  the  south, 

and  the  wheat  crop,  which  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  drought, 
was  somewhat  improved. 

ARGENTINA    Favorable  weather  continued  during  October.    Crop  prospects  generally 

were  excellent.    During  the  first  week  of  November  there  was  a  sharp 
drop  In  temperature  and  some  light  frosts  were  reported  from  some  of  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  pampa.    This  cold  snap 
soon  ended,  was  followed  by  warmer  conditions,  and  rains  fell  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  grain  zone.    The  heaviest  showers  were  registered  in  the  central  part- 
of  Cordoba,    Sante  Fe,  and  parts  of  the  Pampa,  with  lighter  showers  covering  the  rest 
of  the  country.    The  crops  in  those  districts  that  suffered  from  the  frosts  were 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  been  badly  damaged,  and  any  harm  done  will  not  be 
apparent  for  some  time  to  come.    The  chief  grain  areas  were  not  affected,  however, 
and  everything  still  points  to  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  flaxseed. 

8RAZIL    During  October,  rains  fell  over  the  entire  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  southern 
Minas  Geraes  and  northern  Parana.     It  Is  still  too  early  to  estimate  the 
damage  to  the  coffee  trees  by  frost  in  mid-September.    Reports  from  the  lnterio 
indicate  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  berries  Is  falling  from  the  trees  because 
of  the  earlier  drought. 

CANADA    The  long  spell  of  summer-like  weather  with  which  the  Prairie  Provinces 

were  favored  this  season  came  to  an  end  about  the  middle  of  October.  Some 
rain  and  snow  fell  during  the  last  half  of  the  month,  particularly  in  Alberta  and    -  - 
Saskatchewan.    Manitoba,  had  as  yet  had  very  little  precipitation.     All  of  western 
Canada  continued  to  enjoy  relatively  moderate  temperature,  and  while  frosts  at  night 
were  becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  they  were  not  at  that  time  a  regular  occurrence 
In  most  areas.     Further  moisture  would  be  needed  before  the  winter  freeze-up  set  In. 
Small  amounts  of  rain  and  snow  fell  the  second  week  of  November. 

Such  Information  as  is  available  on  weather  conditions  in  foreign  countries 
is  now  on  file  in  Room  4509,  South  Building,  office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

EXCHANGE  RATES:    Average  value  in  Hew  York  of  specified  currencies, 
week,  ended  November  27,   1943  with  comparisons  a/   


:  ■  :  :  2?NJH  .  :  WEEK  ENDED  

:  MONETARY  :  YEAR  :    1941  I    1942  :           !|43_    'JL  J343_. 

COUNTRY            ,       UN|T      .    |942  .  -         T            .  .   N3V^   .   N3V>    .  N0V> 

:                  :           :  N3V'   :  N3V-'  :  0CT"   •  *0V-    :     13    :     20    :  27 

:                  :  Cents:  Cents:  Cents'-  Cents:  Cents  :  Cents '.Cents  x  Cents 

Argentina  h/  ..*....:  Paper  peso:   29.77:   29.77:   29.77:   29.77:  29.77:   29.77:   29.77:  29.77 

Austral!  a  £/  .......:  Pound  :  321.  50:  321.  4-3:  321.  50:  322.  SO:  322.80:  322.80:  322.90:  322.  80- 

Brazil  ±1  Cruzeiro  .:    .5.  14:     5.09:     5.  15:     5.  13:  5.  13:     5.  13:     5.  13:     5.  13 

Pritlsh  India  ..... '.Rupee  :   30.12:   30.15:   30.12:   30.12:  30.12:   30.12:   30.12:  30.12 

Canada  $J   , . .  :  Doll  ar  ,  . ,  :  38.39:  83.50:  39.09:  39.43:  89.42:  99.65:  89.39:  89.17 

:                 :           =±/       :           :           :  :           :  : 

Mexico                      ,:Peso   :    20.57:   20.54:   20.57:   20.  58:  20.58:   20.53:   20.53:  20.58 

New  Zeal  and  \. . : Pound  :  322. 73:  322. 7  I:  322.  73:  324.  42:  324.  42:' 324.  42:  324.  42:  324.  42 

South  Africa  '..:  Pound  :  393.  33:  398. 00 :  393.  03  :  398.  00:  393.00:  398.00:398.00:398.00 

United  Kingdom  £?  ,  .  :Pound  :  40  3.  50  :  40  3.  42:  40  3.  50  :  40  3.  50  :  40  3.  53  ::40  3.  50  :  40  3.  50  :  40  3.  50 

Uruguay  a/   .....:  Peso  ....,:   52,72:   48.13:  52.73:   52.93:  53.00:  53.00:   53.00;  53.00 


Federal  Reserve  Board.  . 

a/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers. 

b/  Official,  regular  exports.     The  .special  export  rate  of  2.3.70  cents,  reported  be- 
ginning March  27,   1941,  applies  to  exchange  derived  from  certain  minor  exports  (e.g. 
dairy  products)  to  certain  countries  (e.g.  United  States),  such  exchange  formerly 
having  been  sold 'in  the  free  market.     Quotations  nominal. 

c/  Free  prior  to  February  2,   1943.     Quotation  of  free  rate  discontinued  after  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1943,  when  regulations  were  Issued  by  the  British  Treasury  transforming  all 
free  sterling  balances  into  registered  sterling,  convertible  into  dollars  at  the 
official  rate.  ''     -  ;  5" 

d/  Free,'   Under  law  of  October  6,   1942,  the  cruzeiro  became:  the  unit  of  currency, 
replacing  the  mllreis.  '  The  cruzeiro  has  the  same  value  as.  the  mllrels.     Since  April 
10,   1939  ,  30  percent  of  the  exchange  derived  from  exports  must' be-  turned  over  al  'the 
official  buying  rate'of  1.06  cents,  the  weighted  average  value  of-  the  mllrels  being 
5.42  cents  in  1942,  the  value  of  the  cruzeiro  5,  41-  cents .  in- November  1943  and  S.'i'l 
cents  In  the  week  ended  November  ?7,   1943.    Quotations  nominal.     ■        ■ '      '  "  '  *' 
e/  Free.    Most  transactions  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  take  place  at  the 
official  buying  and  selling  rates.  -l  " 

f/  Rotations  nominal,  .    .,  .  - 

g./  Noncontrolled.    Quotations  nominal.  .  '  ' 
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EXCHANGE  RATES:     Aver  .age  value  In  New  York  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 

and  sofre  European  currencies  during  last  full  months  for 
......    which  rates  were  available,  and  current  official  rates 


COUNTRY 


UN|  T 


NEW  YORK  RATES 


MONTH 


RATE 


CURRENT 


Bel  glum-  . . , . 
Denmark-  . . .. . 
France  ... 
Germany     . . . 


Greece  . . . .-, . 

Italy  

Netherl  ands 
Norway:  , , . 
Portugal 


Spal  n 

Sweden.  

Swi  tzerl  and 

Chjna  

J  ap  an  


Bel  ga  , . . 
K  ro-.n  e  ... 
Franc  . . . 
Rel  chamark 
Drachma 
LI ra  .... 
Gul.Jder  . 


K  ron  e  ... 
Escydo  . . 
Peseta  . . 


Krona  . , 
Franc  . . 
Yuan  I  Shanghai  ) 
Yen  


April  19.40  ... 
March  1940  ... 
M.ay  1940. 

May  194-1  

September  1940 
May  194-1 
April  1940 
March  1940 
May  1941  . 
May   1941  . 
May   '941  . 
May    1941  . 
June  1941 
June-  I94t 


4/ 


Cents 
16.89 
19.  31 

».S5 
.39.97 
0.66 
5.09 

.53.08 
22.7  I 
4.00 
9.  13 
23.84 
23.  2D 
.  5.  34 
23.  44 


sJ 


V 


Cents 
.  16.00 
■  20. 3B 
2.00 

40.00 
Pi  67 
5.  26 

53.  08 
,  22.  86 
6,67 
9.  13 

23.8  I 

23.  20 
5.  31 

23.  44 


a/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers  as  reported  by  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Last 
dally  rate  reported  on  April  8,  1940,  for  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  kroner;  on  May  9, 
1940.!  tor  the  belga  and  guilder;  on  June  15,  1940,  for  the  French  franc;  on  October  25, 
1940,  for.  the  drachma;  on  June  14,  1941,  for  the  other  above-mentioned  European 
currencies;  and  on  July  26,  1941,  for  the  yen  and  yuan  (Shanghai), 
by  Based  on  German  official  rate  for  united  States  dollar-. 

£/  Based  on  German  official  rate  for  United  States  dollar  In  occupied  area;  In  un- 
occupied area,  official  rate  of  2.28  cents.  , 

Quotations  nominal, 
e/  Rate  for  currency;  for  checks,  4.09  cents  to  the  escudo. 
£/  Rate  set  August  18,  1941,  by  Chinese  Stabilization  Board. 
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